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The Newsvenders who serve this Pauper will be good enough to go 
for it henceforward to No. 26, Brydges street, opposite York 
street, a few doors from Drury Lane Theatre; where premises are 
taken for its exclusive publication. —The TatLer may now be had 
the first thing every morning, regularly with the other Morning 
Journals, 


MR. O’MEARA versus M. DE BOURRIENNE.* 


Tuoven we held, and still hold, the Memoirs of Napoleon written 
by M. de Bourrienne to give a better idea of the conduct and cha- 
racter of the Emperor than any other, we always said, that we had no 
greater faith in the biographer than circumstances warranted ; that 
is to say, we had no good opinion of his abstract love of truth, but 
looked upon him as one from whose accounts altogether more truth 
might be gathered than from others, because he had a sort of incon- 
tinence of writing upon him even when it told against himself, and 
you could collect the most probable facts out of the result. It is 
justly observed sometimes, that we know a miniature to be a good 
likeness, though we never saw the original, and though the handling 
of the picture may be otherwise in bad taste. Bourrienne’s Memoirs 
have the same look of truth in the main point, whatever faults may 
be found with his garnish and false lights, and with the fine dispas- 
sionate likeness of himself which he has taken such pains to insinuate 
in the back-ground. How was it possible to believe everything told 
us by a man who, by his own confession, had been a liar by office, and 
was the organ of so many of those fabulous bulletins of Napoleon’s, 
the outrageousness of which, he pretends, used to excite him to 
remonstrate with the inventor? We believed no more than we 
could help; but then we could not help believing much, for the 
reasons just mentioned, and because his hero (great man as he was) 
condescended in this respect to be his fit associate. When 
writers of bulletins fall out, facts get their due. 

Nevertheless it is but natural that the individuals which such a 
man accuses, should have the full benefit of his bad character. 
M. de Bourrienne has often been caught tripping, and Mr O’Meara 
has here made items of some of his trips, quite sufficient to shew, 
for those who wanted the proof, that this common enemy of the 
Emperor’s biographers ‘ walks not upright.’ 

Here follow some of them :— 

* In vol. ii, p. 211, of the memoirs,’ observes Mr O’Meara, ‘ M. 
de Bourrienne reports a conversation wherein Junot is made to 
impeach the chastity of Josephine, and which, according to him, 
took place at Massoudiah, between the General in Chief and Junot. 
By a letter from the Commissary in Chief, d’Aure, to General 
Bonaparte, dated 7th Ventose, announcing the arrival at Gaza of 
two convoys, commanded by Generals Grezieu and Junot; by a 
letter from the same, to the Commissary at War, Ludiéres, at Sala- 
hieh, reporting a complaint made by Junot on his arrival ; and also 
hy the registry of General Berthier, at the War Office, it is proved 
that Junot did not arrive at Massoudiah, until several days after 
Bonaparte had left it. It is impossible, therefore, that the defama- 
tory conversation, relative to Madame Bonaparte, could have taken 
place as M. de Bourrienne has reported it. 

‘It is evident, therefore, that all the matter which M. de 
Bourrienne has advanced in his subsegent volumes upon the 
authority of the above conversation, must be held in the same 
degree of estimation as the foundation upon which it is built, and, 
consequently, fall to the ground. 

* In the same volume, page 224-5,+ he pretends that none of the 
sick were sent away from Jaffa by sea, and assigns as a reason—Ist, that 


* Observations upon the Authenticity of Bourienne’s Memoirs of Napo- 
leon. By Barry E O'Meara, Esq. Formerly Surgeon in Ordinary to the 
Emperor Napoleon, at St Helena. 8vo. pp. 35. 

+ ‘ltis necessary to observe, that several of the misrepresentations con- 
tained in the earlier editions of M. de Bourrienne’s work, have, in con- 
sequence of their detection and exposure by the French Press, beeu either 
modified, or altogether omitted in the subsequent ones.’ 











” 


“ there was not a single boat ;” and next asks, “ where were they 
to find provisions, or surgeons, or troops to conduct them?” The 
Count d’Aure, however, and others, prove that there were several 
boats at Jaffa, which were placed at his disposal, by Admiral 
Gantheaume ; and that provisions were so plentiful, that the troops, 
unable to carry them off, burned them. Monsieur d’Aure also 
gives the names, both of the boats in which the sick were em- 
barked, and of the medical officers who accompanied them ; all of 
whom were under the command of M. Alphonse Colbert, now 
Marechal du Camp. Some of these boats, moreover, that contained 
the sick, were subsequently captured, together with M. Alphonse 
Colbert, by the English squadron. 

‘ M. de. Bourrienne affirms, that he accompanied Bonaparte on a 
visit to the hospital, who passed rapidly through the rooms without 
touching one of the pest-patients. Yet the contrary has been 
proved by numbers of documents; amongst which are the recital 
of Desgenettes, the Chief Physician to the army in the East, and 
the report of General Andreossy to the Institute of France. 
According to the Count de Survilliers, M. de Bourrienne had 
been, for years, in the habit of recounting this sublime scene as it 
really occurred, and of boasting of the~courage he displayed in 
approximating so closely to Napoleon. Nay, more ;—being one 
day iu the cabinet of Monsieur de B., and standing before a sketch 
of the fine picture of the Pestiferés, in which Bonaparte is repre- 
sented in the act of touching a plague-patient, he complained of the 
forgetfulness of the painter in having neglected to place him by the 
side of the General in Chief,’ 


Bourrienne might have done this, however, without thinking to 
contradict himself. He might have intended to imply—‘ Ah ! this 
is a very pretty picture: not very true, but imposing, and all that; 
and as I was in the room, why did the painter leave me out’ He 
might as well have given me a part in the farce, as I was among the 
persons on the stage. We do not mean to say that the counter- 
statement of Mr O’Meara is not true. We believe it to be so; and 
that of the Count de Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte) is very amus- 
ing. Inconsistencies of this sort are just what we should expect of 
a man of the lax, chattering turn of Bourrienne. 


There are many convictions of error with regard to times, places, 
persons, and things, all which we can believe without altering our 
general opinion of Bourrienne’s work, One of the most striking is 
afforded on Mr O’Meara’s own testimony :— 


‘In vol. ii, (says he) page 212-13, of the Edinburgh Translation, M. 
de Bourrienne quotes the following passage from the last Will of 
Napoleon. “It was I who caused the Duke d’Enghien to be arrested 
and judged, because that was necessary to the security, the interest, 
and the honour, of the French people, when the Duke d’ Artois 
entertained, by his own confession, sixty assassins at Paris, In 
similar circumstances, I would act again in a similar manner.” 
Upon which M. de Bourrienne makes a statement, which my own 
personal knowledge of the subject in question enables me to contra- 
dict in toto. ‘ Napoleon” (writes M. de Bourrienne) “ dictated 
this remarkable sentence to the friend who wrote the whole docu- 
ment to his dictation: this individual pressed, intreated, conjured 
him to suppress a declaration, which would bring a blot upon his 
glory, and which was so evidently at variance with all that he had 
previously said upon the subject. Overcome by the entreaties of 
so faithful a friend ’—(who was he?)* ‘“ Bonaparte consented to 
the suppression.” Now Napoleon dictated nearly all the sentiments 
expressed in the quotation of M. de Bourrienne, in the year 1817, 
which were published afterwards by Ridgway, anonymously, in 
the same year, in a work entitled “ Letters from the Cape of Good 
Hope,” which was attributed to Count de las Cases, though in 
reality, composed by the Emperor himself. M. de Bourrienne con- 
tinues ; “ The Will was then concluded, and enclosed in a box, of 
which Bonaparte alone kept the key; but, after his death, the pas- 
sage I have just cited, was recovered in a codicil.” In reply to this, 
I firmly deny that the Will here alluded to, was locked up in a box; 
for I have repeatedly seen it lying upon the table of Napo- 
leon’s bed-room, amongst numerous other papers, sealed up, and 
directed in the Emperor’s own handwriting to the following effect 

* It would have been beyond even the ingenuity of M. de Bourrienne, to 
have named the friendly Amanuensis, when we come to consider that 
Napoleon concludes the body of the Will in his own hand-writing, and 
in the following words :—Ce present tes ament, tout ecrit de ma propre 
main est signé et scellé de mes armes. 


(Sceau). Napo.Leon, 
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“ To be given to the Emperor of Austria, after my death.” More- 
over, the sentence quoted by M. de Bourrienne was neither dictated 
to an Amanuensis, nor recovered in a codicil; but forms a part of 
the eighth paragraph of the body of the Will, where it was origin- 
ally inserted by the Emperor himself, in his own handwriting. Of 
the truth of this, any one may be satisfied by referring to the last 
Will of Napoleon, which may be seen on applying at the proper 
office, in Doctors’ Commons.’ 


Yet, after all, Bonaparte might have dictated this passage to a 
friend, and even promised to suppress it; for on the latter point he 
might have altered his mind, and with regard to the former, he 
might have made a fresh copy of what he had dictated, with his own 
hand, as thinking it fit that his will should be so written. Ina 
word, things, we conceive, are just where they were with regard to 
the character of M. de Bourrienne; but Mr O’Meara surely need 
not be the less satisfied. 





THE COURT OF SINDE.* 





THE volume before us is chiefly occupied with the author’s visit to 
this court, where he went by the invitation of the Ameers, and by 
permission of the Presidency of Cutch. There had been little 
shew of friendship between the British Government and that of 
Sinde ; but Mourad Ali, one of the chief Ameers, was suffering 
under a disease, in which the native physicians could afford him no 
relief, and he was willing to avail himself of European skill. Our 
author, therefore, was invited, and being invited, was honourably 
and magnificently entertained. The invitation was in the first in- 
stance considered suspicious; and certain delays upon the road, 
together with the necessity of obeying the commands issued to his 
guides, to conduct him by a circuitous and not very agreeable | 
route, much annoyed the English traveller. He began to regret his | 
ready acceptance of the dangerous honour. On reaching, however, | 
the town of Hyderabad, he discovered that the delays which had 
given him so much offence, had only been occasioned by the desire 
of gaining time to make honourable preparation for his reception. | 
Some of the most favoured nobles met him by the way; and every | 
accommodation was provided for himself and his whole train, con- 
sisting of more than an hundred persons, who were all entertained | 
at the expense of the court of Sinde. | 
* Nothing,’ says Mr Burnes, ‘ could exceed the attention I expe- 
rienced on the route from my Mehmandars, who themselves fre- | 
quently sat up to watch me during the night. A large cotton mat- 
trass, covered with crimson silk, was always carried near me, in | 
case I should feel disposed to alight ; flagons of cooled sherbet and 
other luxuries were also liberally supplied. The Ameers had sent | 
several hawks, which afforded an attractive sport on the road, and | 
supplied my table with every species of winged game, which indeed | 
is more abundant in Sinde than in any country | have visited.’ | 





During a visit of a few months, Mr Burnes was in the daily habit | 
of passing six hours at court; so that he acquired a better know- | 
ledge of its habits than any previous visitor. It appears, that when | 
the former dynasty had fallen a sacrifice to its tyranny and ill faith, | 
and Futteh Ali, who had been chiefly instrumental in displacing it, | 
was called to the throne, the new Prince associated with himself | 
his three brothers; and so strongly were they bound, or supposed | 
to be bound together, by brotherly affection, that they bore the gene- | 
ral appellation of the Char Yar, or the Four Friends. Two only of | 
the four were now living, between whom the same affection was 
understood to subsist, although they were of the most opposite 
characters. There was, however, a general distrust between the 
different members of the family. All the Princes of the reigning 
family bore the common title of Ameers, or Lords of Sinde, but 
only the two brothers, under the title of Chief Ameers, enjoyed 
any considerable share of authority. The whole family had such a 
dread of intrigue and conspiracy, that they were unwilling, on any 
occasion, to lose sight of each other. During the long illness of 
Mourad Ali, which had prevented his going abroad, they were all as 
much confined as he. Mourad Ali is represented as cunning and 
treacherous, and, consequently, prone to doubt of others. During 
our author’s stay at Hyderabad, he had no opportunity of convers- 
ing alone with either of the principal lords :— 

‘ During the life-time of Futteh Ali, and while the convulsions by 
which the family gained the supreme power were recent, extraor- 
dinary precautions were taken to prevent treachery or combinations 
against themselves. The four brothers used to eat together, and 
sleep in one chamber, which was lighted only at the door-way, while 
numbers of saddled horses and attendants were kept ready for any 


* A Visit to the Court of Sinde. By James Burnes. 1 vol. 8vo. 


emergency. The continued tranquillity of Sinde for the last thirty 
years has at length lulled its rulers into confidence, but their vigi- 
lance is still such as in a great measure to bid defiance to conspiracy. 
They do not now, as formerly, dine and repose in the same room ; 
but they all pass the night in halls outside of their apartments, with 
their arms by their sides, and watched by trusty retainers. Their 
distrust of each other is one of the most singular features in their 
character. I have already mentioned that Mourad Ali’s illness had 
confined them all within the fortress of Hyderabad for many 
months ; and when they proceed on their hunting excursions, they 
are too cautious to leave any one of their number behind.’ 


All the Ameers have a passion for hunting, if hunting it can be 


called, as they manage it. European kings, however, have hunted 
in this manner :— 


‘ They never expose themselves to the sun, but remain comfort- 
ably seated in a house, till the deer or hog is forced to come before 
them to a small tank or well to drink, when they shoot him delibe- 
rately, and receive the acclamations of their followers. The shikar- 
gahs are large tracts of jungle, so carefully inclosed as to prevent 
the egress of all quadrupeds ; and when their Highnesses proceed 
to them, all the wells, except the one in front of their tents or bun- 
galows, are closed up, and the game is hunted till dire necessity 
obliges it to seek for water at the risk of life, in the manner above 
alluded to. Sometimes they station themselves in temporary build- 
ings, between two shikargahs nearly adjoining, in one of which 
several matchlock-men are posted to expel the frightened animal, 
which, in endeavouring to escape through a passage made for the 
purpose, into the neighbouring preserve, is intercepted and killed 
by the Ameers. They never hunt on horseback, but sometimes, 
though rarely, go out a deer-hunting on camels ; none, except them- 
selves, are permitted to fire at any game, and there is scarcely a 
shooting excursion which does not cost them the lives of two or 
three of their subjects, either from false aiming on their own part, or 
the fury of boars, &c. driven desperate.’ 

Thus the princes have not only the pusillanimity to sit in secu- 
rity, and destroy a few poor over-driven animals, but the cruelty to 
expose others to danger, without means of defence. This is pro- 
bably, however, no original sin of theirs. It is the ‘ divinity that 
doth hedge aking.’ But the most extreme selfishness appears to 
characterize the conduct of Mourad Ali upon all occasions. Having 
discovered the great benefit derived from the use of sulphate of 
quinine, in cases of fever, he seized the bottle for his own use, nor, 
when the true owner of the drug was himself in imminent danger for 
want of it, would he part with the smallest portion, though he was 


| exceedingly liberal of compliments and fine speeches. 


There is sufficient novelty in the history and habits of this wealthy 


| little government, to give a lively interest to the volume, but there 


is strong evidence of the original character of the narrative, which 
has been altered somewhat from the official form of a paper ex- 
pressly addressed to the government of Cutch, and containing cer- 
tain official opinions common enough in the history of India. The 
author is not only pleased to anticipate the taking of Sinde by the 
British, but points ont certain facilities for that piece of justice, 
which his residence there had made known to him. He thinks that 
the usurpation would be highly advantageous to all parties. The 
Ameers had too much cunning to be easily deceived by our author’s 
diplomatic style of conversation ,— 

‘They were evidently unwilling at first,’ says Mr Burnes, ‘ to 
say anything regarding India; but when they found that I had no 


| objection to gratify their curiosity, they became extremely inquisi- 


tive. The revenues of our empire seemed especially to claim their 
attention; and many were the attempts made to ascertain from me 
the exact amount paid by the 7jaradars, or Farmers of Hindostan, 
as they designated the Honourable Company, to the King of Great 
Britain, for their lease of the country. My explanation on this sub- 
ject proved far from satisfactory. When I stated my belief that 
there was little or no surplus revenue either to the King or Com- 
pany, and that the expenditure of some of the governments was 
greater than the receipts, Kurm Ali exclaimed with astonishment, 
“ How is that possible? Your power extends over five mighty 
kingdoms !”’ I replied that it was true, the territory was immense, 
but that our system was different from that of the Mahommedans 
and Mahrattas, who lived only for themselves and their own gene- 
ration ; that we were making laws for future ages, and although we 
personally did not profit, still our children and the posterity of the 
ryots would have the advantage of our policy.’ 


Oh, Mr Burnes! Not ‘ personally’ profit! Do you mean to 
say, that all the cadets and underwriters go out to India upon phi- 
lanthropic motives ; and that Lord Wellesley and the other gover- 
nors have made a point of starving themselves, and having no gran- 
deur at all, purely that they may heap up luxuries for the next 
generation ? 


It is a considerable puzzle, we know, for gentlemen who go from 
Christendom to India, with fortunes to make for themselves, and 
‘great moral lessons’ in their side pouches for others, to know 
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what to do between the temptation of improving their neighbour, 
and the scriptural injunction ‘ not to do evil that good may come.’ 
We are willing to give them a liberal construction; but it is as 
well, to say the least of it, that they should not claim more than 
their due. 
PATRIOTISM AND ELOQUENCE. 

WueN, at the instigation of Russia, the Prussian authorities 
thought fit to raise the people of Germany against the retreating 
armies of the French, Kérner took up at once the lyre and the 
sword, stimulated the levy-in-mass of the nation, became the Tyr- 
teus of the land-storm, and enlisted as a private in one of the 
volunteer corps, which attended assiduous drills, and were to elect 
their own officers. He thus informed his father of this resolution : 

‘Germany is rising: the Prussian eagle is wakening in every 
faithful bosom, by the bold flapping of his wings, the mighty hope 
of German freedom. My heart sighs for a country—let me be its 
worthy disciple. Now that I know what happiness may ripen in 
this life, now that all the stars of my destiny shine down upon me 
in lovely mildness, now is the time—by God it is a noble feeling 
that actuates me—now is the time for an energetic conviction, that 
no sacrifice can be too great for that highest of human goods, the 
freedom of one’s country. Great times require great hearts, and I 
feel the strength within me to be a rock amid this surf of the peo- 
ple: I must wade forth, and stem with bold breast the storm of 
waves. Shall I only sing with idle inspiration to my conquering 
brethren? I know that you will have to incur some anxieties on 
my behalf, that my mother will be in tears—God comfort her. I 
cannot do otherwise. To risk life is littlke—but to risk a life, round 
which love and friendship and joy have twined their flower-garlands, 
and to risk it gladly with the sweet feeling, that no sacrifice can be 
too costly for so high a prize; this is a self-devotement, which has 
a right to claim from you some corresponding concession.’ 

On the 26th of August 1813 (about five months from the date of 
the above noble epistle) in the road between Gadebush and Schwe- 
rin, a meeting took place with the enemy. Sharp-shooters lay in 
ambush, concealed by a contiguous wood. Kérner was on horse- 
back : a ball from a rifle grazed the neck of his charger, entered 
his abdomen, wounded his liver, and shattered his spine. Death 
ensued almost immediately. * * * The Liitzow volunteers 
were successful in their attack, and after dispersing the French, 





they buried K6rner with military honours, under an oak, near the | 


milestone at Wobbelin, in the road from Liibelow to Dresden. A 
monument of cast-iron, on which is embossed a lyre and a sword, 


distinguish the site of his grave.—Historic Survey of German | 


Poetry. —Vol. Il. p. 427. co ena te _——_ 
| FINE ARTS. 


STREET-WALKING CUPID. 











Tuere is a figure now going about the town,—a Cupid, ‘playing 
upon alyre,—which we heard attributed to Mr Chantrey. We 
are glad to hear that it is not his; that it is French; which word 
alone might suffice for description and criticism. 


fantastic curve in the body—Do these picture Cupid, the God of 
Love, and the master of the Gods? No, it is Cupidon, the God 
of Gallantry, that flimsy pretence that has so disgraced the old 
French school, and we trust is fast flying from the new. 

People talk of the low state of the Fine Arts in England ; they 
say that they are not encouraged; but how can they be so if the 
taste is degraded ? and how can the taste be otherwise, while it is 
poisoned with such things as this? You will have young ladies 
enraptured at the éarley-sugar expression of this little coxcomb’s 
face, and with the tender absurdities of Mr Stephanoff in the An- 
nuals; and then imagine that they are cultivating their taste for the 
arts; that they are displaying their acquired knowledge. Can people, 
who have had their minds (with perhaps no great natural strength 
therein) forestalled by such no as this, relish the wholesome 
truths of Stothard, of Gainsborough, or of Edwin Landseer? Miss- 
ing the childish sweetness of their more frequent food, the mere- 
tricious excess of pretty simperings, the pretty /ittle feet, the pretty 
little hands, the pretty little mouth, and a number of other very 
pretty very-littlenesses, their dulled apprehensions, like the palate 
cloyed with confections, perceive nothing good in what is simple 
and wholesome. Such things should be taken away /y the doctor, 
as stuff that is bad for them; Mr Stephanoff should draw for the 
* Lady’s Magazine,’ which his excellence in silks and satins so well 

ualify him for; and Cupid, at least the one we are speaking of 

for we could ill spare our Great Master), should be fanned back 
to the boudoirs of the Fauxbourg St Germain. Furthermore, the 
building of the new room at the British Museum, for the Elgin and 
Townly marbles, should’ be hastened; and hastened also the 
removal of the National Gallery to rooms more commodious. 





ONE’S ‘ ORDER.’ 
Stick to your Order! Stuart cries, 
Or dread its dire erasure. 
Your Order! Common sense replies ; 
Oh send it to your glazier. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— Hastings Theatre will open on the 18th instant, with a very 
superior Company, under the immediate management of Turnour, of the 
Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden. 





Goop Taste.—Augustus of a who was elected King of 
Poland, was a lusty debauchee, with an old woman’s taste for money and 
porcelain. ‘ He gave Frederick William of Prussia, one of his most dan- 
gerous neighbours,’ says Mr Fletcher, * his finest regiment of dragoons, in 
exchange for twelve vases.’ It was this same high-minded Augustus, that, 
by way of making delicate Jove to a woman, snapped a horse-shoe on the 
table before her with his fingers. He wished her to see that he was as 
worthy to be beloved as a baboon. 


Tue Poxisn Genera Sxrynecki.—This illustrious patriot is 
described as a tall thin man, with a calm and philosophic air. ashington 
had something of this look. 


Limitation OF Property.—In all well instituted common- 
wealths, care has been taken to limit men’s possessions ; which is done for 
many reasons, and among the rest, for one which perhaps is not often con- 
sidered, that, when bounds are set to men’s desires, after they have acquired 
as much as the laws permit them, their private interest is at an end, and 
they have nothing to do but to take care of the public.— Pope. 


EXALTATION, 

It is the Muse alone can raise to heaven, 
And at her strong arms’ end, hold up, and even, 
The souls she loves. There were brave men before 
Ajax, or Idomen, or all the store 
That Homer brought to Troy : yet none so live, 
Because they lack’d the sacred pen could give 
Like life unto them. Who heav’d Hercules 
Unto the stars? Or the Tyndarides f 
Who placed Jason’s Argo in the sky? 
Or set bright Ariadne’s crown so high ? 
Who made a lamp of Berenice’s hair ? 
Or lifted Cassiopea in her chair ? 
But only poets, rapt with rage divine. 

DEFENCE OF THE SONNET. 
Scorn not the Sonnet: Critic, you have frowned, 


Ben Jonson. 








| 
| Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
| 


Surely the | 
sculptor must have been inspired by some of the ‘ sweet verses’ in | 
our annuals!—The languishing eyes, the little button mouth, the | 


Mindless of its just honours :—with this key 
Shakspeare unlock’d his heart ; the melody 
Of this small Jute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound : 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound : 
Camoens sooth’d with it an exile’s grief ; 
The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow: a glow-worm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Pecap-tend 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 


The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 


Soul-animating strains—alas, too few. WorpswortTn. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
HaymarkkEtT.—The Road to Ruin—A Friend at Court—Peeping Tom. 


| As there is nothing particular to-day to notice at the theatres, we 

resume our stage reminiscences of yesterday. We forgot, in our 

list, to mention Robert Palmer, a dogged kind of natural actor, 
_ especially in characters of sturdy impudence or sottishness (but we 
knew him only in his decline);—Incledon, who was thought an 
| English singer par excellence,—no great compliment to English 
singing, for though he had a fine voice, he never got higher than 
the best sort of alehouse or sailor performance ;—Barrymore, who 
was ‘every inch a king’ to the tip of his buskin, with an authoritative 
voice, a step like a march, and a hand on one hip; (we like such 
actors, when they have good faith in what they do:—they are the 
true ideal actors of one’s childhood) ;—Henry Siddons, who had the 
huskiness of his uncle, and the melancholy mouth of his mother, and 
was a clever man, but not a good actor ;—Miss Mellon (the present 
Duchess of St Albans) a handsome girl, with a short, knowing manner 
very good in abigails and wet quakers ;—Miss Smith, an energetic tie 
gedian spoilt by something of the schoolmistress, but who could be 
vehement to some purpose, and made a capital Estifania (it is as- 
tonishing how a little spite fetches out a person’s faculties) ;—Miss 
Stephens, a singer, good in a cottage bonnet and a gentle character, 
like her sister who came afterwards and excelled her ;—Miss Serle, 





the best English dancer we remember, and a sort of Taglioni in her 
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way, for gentility ;—and last, not least, Miss Decamp (Mrs C. 
Kemble), a fine figure, excellent in melo-drama, judicious in almost 
any character, and a formidable Lucy Lockit. 

John Palmer was before our time. So was Miss Farren: and 
Suett was before our critical days, though we remember him well, 


with his quaint thin manner, and his little slippery laugh. 





What kept the stage new to us, longer than to most critics, and 
indeed has continued to do so, as well as to give that air of honesty 
to our criticisms which we must say is no more than they ought to 
exhibit, was, that we never became personally intimate with actors 
and dramatists. During the interval, in which we ceased to write 


for a paper, we had the good fortune to obtain the friendship of a 


living poet who has written a tragedy ; and not long ago, the cordia- | 
lity of his nature brought us acquainted with another, whom we had | 
often eulogized. During the same interval we also had the pleasure 


of an introduction to an agreeable actress, who liked what we had 


said of her, and who has sense enough not to think herself superior 
to objection, This, with the exception of an hour’s conversation | 
with Mr Elliston during the same period, and a momentary intro- 
duction to another actor, with whom we have not exchanged a word | 
since, is all that we know of the stage, scriptural or historical ; and 
we are willing to be thought a little particular on the subject, 
because it is of importance to us to be known to be of our old 
opinions on it.—We had forgotten Mr Kenny, albeit the best 
of our farce-writers. Him we have seen, once and away, at | 


the house of the most tragi-comic of men. And by the same 


| 
token we remember meeting somewhere the mild tones and most | 
unassuming bearing of another, who was laying up stores of joke, 
when nobody suspected it. Oh conscientious critics that we are, 
to make these fond records! But it is our humour; and the 
reader will know what to take us for. It has happened, that we 
have found it a hard matter to deny ourselves the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted with some fine performers: but after being 


charmed with them on the stage, how were we to hazard the double 








charm of their good fellowship, and go away from a man’s wine to | 
Better | 
for all parties that critics should deny themselves such pleasures. | 
Praise becomes doubly valuable, supposing it to be valuable at all ; 

and objection can hurt nobody’s feelings. 


find fault with him, perhaps, in some important character. 


We really believe, it is 
true, that there are some men so constituted as to like honest 
opinion for its own sake, and modest enough to think they would 
profit by it the more they knew it. But not to mention, that we 
might have more to learn ourselves than to impart, we just know 
enough of the delicacies of such intercourse, to feel that these are 
precisely the sort of people whom it would be painful to find fault 
with. We respect and are grateful to fine actors, for the good they | 


do, and the singular pleasure they afford us; but the critical part of | 





us, their critics, is an unwilling and an uncomfortable one as it is ; 
and we like to retain as much as possible of our first play-going | 
feelings, when we knew nothing of the stage but from sitting in front 
of it; and the Romeos, the Othellos, and the Aiag Johns were 


inconceivable to us in their-coat and waistcoat condition. We have | 





| 
never been in a green-room in our lives; and are not aware that we | 
know a single actor by sight, as we pass him in the streets. 
Be 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tuomas Cuartes in a few days. 

An answer shall be given to ‘* Purkins.’’ 

W.C.’s lines we must not insert, otherwise we shall havea thousand 
others. With regard to the advice he is good enough to ask of us, we 
would recommend him to take his lines to their subject, and ask Aim. 

We shall be glad to hear again from a Lover or Cuess, or from his 
Friend. His antagonist we have not heard from since, nor have we the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 

We had become aware that the piece entitled ‘ A Friend at Court’ is from 
the French piece alluded to. 





Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges 
Editor are to be addressed) ; sold by ONwuyn, 4 C 


| Yueen, Miss Scott. 


THE LOVERS OF CHESS, 


THE READERS OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE, AND THE 
AMATEURS OF COFFEE, 
Are respectfully informed, that the new Proprietors of the LEOPARD COFFEE 
HOUSE, 190 Torrennam Court Roapb, pur opening, on SunDay, July 3rd, 
an upstairs room, which will be found to combine the splendour of a French café, 
with the comforts of an English parlour. The room will be furnished with chess- 
boards, and various scientific treatises upon *at noble game. The best periodicals 
and newspapers will be found on the tables: amongst which will be the ‘ Quar- 
terly Journal of Education,’ the ‘ Lancet,’ the ‘ Legal Observer,’ and the ‘ ‘Tatler.’ 
The Proprietors flatter themselves that from the superior accommodation, and the 

vicinity of the Room to the LONDON UNIVERSITY, it will not be found undeserving 
the patronage of the students of that Institution. The Coffee (Mocha of the finest 
Aroma) will be prepared after the most approved manner of the French. 

N.B. Entrance corner of Francis street, nearly opposite the Tabernacle. 





THIS EVENING. 


An Opera Seria, in Three Acts, entitled 
OTELLQO. 
(By Rossint.] 


Desdemona Madame Pasta. 
Emilia > Madame Castelli. 
Rodrigo Signor Curioni. 
Elmira Signor Santini. 


Iago - ° . . Signor Deville. 
ll Doge Signor De Angeli. 
Otello ° F . Signor Rubini. 
After which, the New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Water Scort’s Novel of 


KENILWORTH. 
[By M. DesHayres.]} 
The Music by Signor Costa. 
The Principal Characters by Mlle. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mlle. Kaniel, 
Mile. Clara, Mlle. Zoe Beaupré. 


| M. Lefebvre, M. Emile. M.Simon, M. Antoni, M. Gouriet, and M. Venafra. 


rj a) r . r r r yr 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
, The Comedy of : 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
[By SHERIDAN.) 
Lady Teazle, Miss Taylor. Mrs Candour, Mrs Glover. 
; Lady Sneerwell, Mrs W. Clifford. Maria, Mrs Ashton. 
= Sir Peter Teazle, Mr W. Farren. Sir Oliver Surface, Mr Gattie. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr Harley. Joseph Surface, Mr Cooper. 
Charles Surface, Mr Vining. Crabtree, Mr Mulleney. 
Careless, Mr Brindal. Moses, Mr Webster. Rowley, Mr W. Johnson. 
Sir Harry, (witha Song), Mr B. Taylor. 
Snake, Mr Bartlett. Trip, Mr Coveney. 
After which, a Comedy in Two Acts, called 
A FRIEND AT COURT. 
Principal Characters—Miss Taylor, Mrs Faucit, 
Mr W. Farren, Mr Cooper, Mr Vining, and Mr Brindal. 
To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 
LOVE LAUGHS AT LOCKSMITHS. 
Lydia, Miss Wells. 
Vigil, Mr Gattie. 
Risk, Mr Harley. 
Solomon Lob, Mr J. Cooper. Serjeant Dubb, Mr V. Webster. 


Captain Beldare, Mr Vining. Totterton, Mr Mulleney. 


On Monday, The Hypocrite ; No Song, No Supper; and A Friend at Court. 


‘ % y r al rye al 
SURREY THEATRE. 
A Drama founded on SHAKsPeare’s Tragedy of 
RICHARD III. 
Lady Anne, Miss Vincent. 
Richard, Mr Elton. 
Duke of Buckingham, Mr Honner. Earl of Richmond, Mr D. Pitt. 
To conclude with a Grand Romantic Drama, entitled 
ONE O’CLOCK. 
(By M. G. Lewis.) 
Una, Miss Vincent. 
Leolyn, Miss Ellis. 


Duchess of York, Mme. Simon. 


Clotilda, Mme. Simon. 


Paulina, Mrs Vale. 
Hardyknute, Mr C. Hill. 


Guelpho, Mr Gough. 


QUEEN'S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
[By Mr Haines.] 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians—Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Hammerton. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, MrG. Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppell. 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr G. Lejeune. Almorad, Mr Spencer. 
Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 
The Concerted Music, by Mrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford, &c. 
The Dances by Miss Ward, &c. 


After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
The Overture and Music by Mr A. Lee. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Mrs Waylett. Eloisa, Miss Dix. 
Juana, Miss Andrews. 

Colonel de Liason, Mr Green. Don Rimarez, Mr Munroe. 
Phelim O’Donaghue, Mr Hammerton. Philip Philpotts, Mr Marshall. 
Don Carlos, Mr Keppell. 

To conclude with the Burletta of 
MIDAS. 

[By Kane O’Hara.]} 

Immortals—Juno, Miss Wells. Venus, Miss Forster. 

Jupiter, Mr Spencer. Mercury, Mr Davies. Bacchus, Mr Young. 
Pan, Mr G. Smith. Mars, Mr Willing. 

Apollo, Mrs Waylett, who will sing the following favourite Songs :—* Be by your 
friends advised,’ ‘ Pray Goody,’ ‘ Come where the aspens quiver,’ ‘ Lovely 
Nymph,’ and ‘ Kate Kearney.’ 

Mortals—M ysis, Mrs Garrick. Nysa, Miss Weston. Daphne, Miss Dix. 

Justice Midas, Mr Marshall. Demetus, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Sileno, Mr Bennett. 


AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.—Mazeppa—Rope Dancers 
— ner 
—Ducrow’s Scenes in the Circle— Battle of 


Waterloo. 
Cooxr’s Equestrian Circus, Great WINDMILL Sv. 
Haymarket. — Feats of Horsemanship, and a 


Variety of other Entertainments. 

Savter’s Wetis.—The Devil at Dunmow — Canon- 
bury Tower — British Paganini — Powder for 
Peeping. 


Street, Covent Garden} (to whom all books, and communications for tix 


Jatherine street, Strand; at Eskers’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarpet; Witson, Royal Exchange ; 


Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill ; FiEvp, Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street; KENNETH, Corner of Bow street ; TurNnouR, Theatrical 
Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; and = all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; by Mr 
and by Messrs C. 








REYNELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 42 Chancery lane ; 
W.REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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